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leaving the Canton temporarily, and publish-|drum and fife, the speedy 
ing his intention of quitting it altogether in |sembly. wehhy, 
case the people refuse to releasé him from} I took my place in thdj,pastor’s study, and 
office. This year It happened that two mem-|inspected the crowd. On the steep slope of 
bers of the-Council had already taken this|the village square and the riing field beyond, 
step, while three others had appealed to the|more than ten thousand men were gathered, 
people not to reélect them. The Assembly of|packed as closely as they could stand. The 
the People was now to decide upon all these|law requires them to appear armed and “ re- 
applications, and therefore promised to be of|spectably dressed.” The short swords, very 
more than usual interest. The people had|much like our marine cutlasses, which they 
had time to consider the matter, and it was|carried, were intended for show rather than 
supposed had generally made up their minds; |service. Very few wore them; sometimes 
yet I found no one willing to give me a hint|they were tied up with umbrellas, but gener- 
of their action in advance. ally carried loose in the hand or under the 

The two remaining members presently made/arm. The rich manufacturers of Trogen and 
their appearance, accompanied by the Chan-|Herisau and Tenfen, had belts and silver- 
cellor to whom I was recommended. The/mounted dress swords. With scarce an ex- 
latter kindly offered to accompany me to the|ception, every man was habited in black, and 
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The Little Land of Appenzell. 


(Continued from page 378.) 


a Glarus and Unterwalden, where the 
ulation is smaller, the right of discussions 
till retained by these assemblies, but in 
senzell it has been found expedient to 
lish it. Any change in the law, however, 
rst discussed in public meetings in the 
eral communities, then put into form by 
Council, published, read from all the pul- 
for a month previous to the coming to- 
er of the Landsgemeinde, and then voted 
n. Buat,if the Council refuses to act upon 
‘suggestion of any citizen, and he honestly 
siders the matter one of importance, he is 
wed to propose it directly to the people, 
vided he do so briefly and in an orderly 
sner. The Council, which may be called 
executive power, consists of the governing 
idamman and-six associates, one of whom 
ithe functions of the treasurer, another of 
tary-commander,—in fact a ministry on 
mall scale. The service of the persons 
séd to the Council is obligatory, and they 
ive no salaries. There is, it is true, a 
dary Council, composed of the first, and 
iesentatives of the Communities, one for 
thousand inhabitants, in order to ad- 
ister moré intelligently the various depart- 
its of education, religion, justice, roads, 
imilitary system, the poor, &.; but the 
ymbly,of the People can at any time reject 
verse its action. All citizens are not only 
il before the law, but are assured liberty 
onscience, of speech, and of labor. The 
it of support only belongs to those who 
vorn citizens of the Canton. The old re- 
‘tion to this class of the claim to be sup- 
ed at the expense of the community in 
of need, prevails all over Switzerland. 
.ppenzell a stranger can only acquire the 
it, which is really the right of citizensbip, 
aying twelve hundred francs into the 
onal treasury. 
e governing Landamman is elected for 
years, but the other members of the 
neil may be re-elected from year to year, 
“ten as the people see fit. The obligation 
rve, therefore, may sometimes seriously 
mode the person chosen; he cannot re- 


aud the few members of the governinent ba 


parsonage, the windows of which, directly in 
the rear of the platform, would enable me to 
hear as well as see the proceedings. The 
clergyman, who was preparing for the service 
which precedes the opening, showed me the 
nail upon which hung the key of his study, 
and gave me liberty to take possession at any 
time. The clock now struck nine, and a 


solemn peal of bells announced the time of 


service. A little procession formed in front 
of the inn, first the music, then the clergyman 


headed and followed by the two apparitors, 
who wore long mantles, the right half white, 
and the left half black. The old -pikemen 
walked on either side. The people uncovered 
as the dignitaries took their way around to 
the chancel door; then as many as could be 
accommodated entered at the front. 

I entered with them taking my place on 
the men’s side,—the sexes being divided, as 
is usual in Germany. After the hymn and 
the prayer, the clergyman took a text from 
Corinthians, and proceeded to preach a good 

nd political Sermon. I noticed with sur- 
prise that most of the men put on their hats 
at the close of/the prayer. Only once did 
they remove them afterwards—when the 
clergyman, after describing the duties before 
them, and the evils and difficulties which be- 
set every good work, suddenly said, “Let us 
pray to God to help\and direct us!” and in- 
terpolated a short prayer in the midst of his 
sermon. The effect was all the more impres- 
sive, because, though so unexpected, it was 
entirely simple and natural. * * 

When the service was over, I could scarcely 
make my way through the throng which had 
meanwhile collected. The sun had come out 
hot above the Hundroy! Alp, and turned the 
sides of the valley into slopes of dazzling 
sheen. Already every table in the inns was 
filled, every window crowded with heads, the 
square a dark mass of voters of all ages and 
classes, lawyers and clergymen being packed 
together with grooms and brown Alpine herds- 
men; and after the government had been 


wore a stove-pipe hat, but the latter was in 
most cases brown and battered. Both cir- 
cumstances were thus explained to me: as the 
people vote with the uplifted hand, the hat 
must be of a dark color as a back-ground to 
bring out the hands more distinctly; then 
since rain would spoil a good hat (and it rains 
much at this season), they generally take an 
old one. I could now understand the adver- 
tisements of “second hand cylinder hats for 
sale,” which I had noticed the day before in 
hill v ne: the hats of the lowe 
concealed the faces of those immediately be- 
hind, and the assembly was the darkest and 
densest I ever beheld. 

With solemn music, and attended by the 
apparitors in their two colored mantles, and 
the ancient pikemen, the few officials ascend- 
ed the platform. ‘The chief of the two Lan 
dammaner present took his station in front, 
between the two-handed swords, and began to 
address the assembly. Suddenly a dark cloud 
seemed to roll away from the faces of the peo- 
ple; commencing in front-efthe platform, and 
spreading rapidly to the edges ef the compact 
throng, the hats disappeared, and the ten 
thousand faces in the full light of the sun, 
blended into a ruddy mass. But no; each 
head retained its separate character, and the 
most surprising circumstance of the scene was 
the distinctness with each human being held 
fast to his individuality in the multitude. 
Nature has drawn no object with so firm a 
hand, nor painted it with such tenacious clear- 
ness of color, as the face of man. The in- 
verted crescent of sharp light had a different 
curve on each individual brow before me; the 
little illuminated dot on the end of the nose 
under it, hinted at the form of the nostrils in 
shadow. As the hats had before concealed 
the faces, so now each face was relieved against 
the breast of the man beyond, and in front of 
me were thousands of heads to be seen, touch- 
ing each other like so many ovals drawn on @ 
dark plane. \ 

The address was neither so brief nor so 


ot re-| solemnly escorted to its private chamber, four|practical as it might have been. Earnest, 
_ and his only chance of escape lies in| musicians in antique costume announced with!well meant, and apparently well received, 


the Canton, The slope of thp~. 
of ranks 
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there was nevertheless much in it which the 
plain half educated men in the assembly could 
not possibly have comprehended ; as, for in- 
stance, “May a garland of confidence be 
twined around your deliberations!” At the 
close the speaker said, “Let us pray!” and 
for a few moments there were bowed heads 
and utter silence. The first business was the 
financial report for the year, which had been 
printed and distributed among the people 
weeks before. They were now asked whether 
they would appoint a commission to test its 
accuracy, but they unanimously declined to 
do so. The question was put by one of the 
apparitors, who first removed his cocked hat, 
and cried in a tremendous voice, “ Faithful 
and beloved fellow-citizens, and brethren of 
the Union!” 


CTo be concluded.) 
p RE is ee Pe +8 
Selected. 


“ We will not hide them from their children, showing 
to the generation to come the praises of the Lord, 
and his strength and his wonderful works that He 
hath done.” 

As an individual, I confess that I have de- 
rived much instruction, comfort and strength, 
from the living memorials left us by many 
Christian brethren and sisters now removed 
from works to rewards; not only from their 
Journals and from Memoirs of them, but even 
from testimonies of Monthly Meetings. But 
especially I have to notice, that the expres- 
sions of those who have arrived near the con- 
fines of the invisible world, have sunk deep in 
my remembrance; nor do I know any other 
instrumental means, that have proved to me 
so searching, softening, effectual and abiding 
as thatlast mentioned description of memorial. 
I believe that the profitableimpressions which 
are made, particularly on the minds of well 
“disposed children and young persons, remain 
with them for the most part, through life ; so 
that many amongst us, now grown up, can 
testify, that incidents and sayings, which in 
childhood they had heard or read, of truly 
excellent characters, do even at this day con- 
tinue to have a beneficial effect on their minds; 
and even in cases where young people have 
Wwandered far from the line of duty, these 
things not unfrequently arise in their remem- 
brance. I speak from some-degree of experi- 
ence, however small it may be, compared 
with that of some others; for I have been a 
wanderer in my time, yet can testify that 
even when most widely separated by wicked- 
ness, from the Author of all good, the recur- 
rence of the wisdom of the wise and of the 
sayings of the dying, to my thoughtless heart, 
has not been either unfrequent or unseason- 
able. But the advantages which my soul has 
received in recent times, are still. more de- 
cided. Many may think themselves unfit to 
tell of the Lord’s goodness to them in their 
early youth, as well as under trials and 
troubles and great variety of circumstances, 
even to their old age; but such humble- 
hearted ones are the very persons who are 
perhaps most fit, or most called upon, to 
make mention in some form or other, of the 
providences and mercies and many deliver- 
ances which they have met with. Often when 
I hear of the death of eminent servants of the 
Lord, I long that their wisdom and the weight 
of their long experience may not die with them, 
but that some memorial may have been left 
by them, for the instruction of those who are 
still travelling on their wearisome way.— 
John Barclay. 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Heart of Africa, by Dr. Schweinfurth. 
(Concluded from page 373.) 

With some further extracts referring to the 
same trade, as observed by our author, we 
will dismiss this valuable and interesting 
book. He says: 

“The sheikh Seebehr complained bitterly 
of the great rush of Gellahbas to his establish- 
ment, and told me that his corn was so nearly 
exhausted that his land was threatened with 
famine. From his own mouth I learnt that 
during the winter two large caravans had 
come through Shekka, and had brought into 
the country the enormous quantity of 2000 of 


these petty adventurers; by the middle of| purchased like stolen goods, for a mere bag 


January the number was still larger, and at 
the beginning of February was swollen again 
by 600 or 700 more. 

All these traders break their journeys across 
the steppes of the Baggara by making a 
lengthened stay at Shekka, for the purpose 
of purchasing oxen both for riding and for 
carrying burdens; here also it is their prac- 
tice to lay in a stock of butter for bartering 
in the Seribas, where it is in great demand. 
The goods that they bring into the Seriba 
districts are principally calico, ‘trumba,’ a 
coarse material woven in Sennaar, and Eng- 
lish cotton of two sorts, ‘amerikani and da- 
moor;’ they also make a market of a number 
of firearms, mostly ordinary double-barrelled 
guns, of Belgian manufacture, worth from ten 
to twenty dollars apiece ; in addition to these 
they frequently carry on a brisk trade in all 
kinds of knick-knacks—pipes, looking-glasses, 
Turkish slippers, red fezzes, and carpets. 

Every Gellahba, according to his means, 
takes into his service a number of the Bag- 
gara, to whom he entruasts the training and 
management of his cattle. Camels invariably 
succumb to the climate in a very short time, 
and are consequently but rarely used as a 
means of transport. All the traders ride asses, 
and it may safely be asserted that they pass 


the greater part of their lives on the backs of|or breed cattle, they answered, ‘No, th 


these animals; in fact, a petty pedlar of the 
Soudan without his donkey would be a sight 
almost as remarkable as a Samoyede without 
his reindeer. Besides its rider the donkey 
will carry not much less than ten pieces of 
cotton; if it survives the journey it is ex- 
changed in the Seribus for a slave, or perhaps 
for two; its load of goods will bring in three 
more, and thus, under favorable circumstances, 
a speculative vagrant, who has started with 
nothing beyond his donkey and five pounds’ 
worth of goods, will find himself in possession 
of at least four slaves, which may be disposed 
of in Khartoom for 250 dollars (50/.) The 
return journey is always made on foot, and 
the unfortunate slaves have to carry all the 
articles necessary for travelling. 

But quite apart from these pettifogging 
traders, whose innate propensity for traffick- 
ing in buman beings can only be compared to 
the ineradicable love of usury that charac- 
terises the itinerant Polish Jews, there are 
numbers of more important investors, who, 
protected by a large retinue of armed slaves 
and accompanied by long trains of loaded 


oxen and asses, carry on a business which | possible for trade to flourish as long as th 
brings many handreds of their fellow-crea-|rich man consumes nothing ; and equally im 


tures into the market. These more wholesale 
dealers have their partners or agents perma- 
nently settledin regular establishments in the 
large Seribas. More frequently than not these 
agents are priests, or Fakis as they are called, 


though strictly the term Faki belongs or 
to those whose profession it is to explain t 
Scriptures ; it is, however, an indisputable fj 
that the slave-trade is included amongst t 
secondary occupations of this class, and, 
matter of fact, they are all more or less soi 
with the defilements of this scandalous bu 
ness. In the larger towns, and especially 
Khartoom, there is every opportunity for: 
serving their doings, and things often cot 
to light which, except they were actua 
witnessed, would seem perfectly incredik 
Never did I see slaves so mercilessly treat 
as by these fanatics, and yet they wot 
confer upon the poor souls, whom they h 


telle, the most religious of names, such 
‘ Allagabo’ (7. e. given by God.) 

The history of Islamism has ever been 
history of crime, and to Christian morali 
alone do we owe all the social, good that’ 
enjoy. 

It must not, however, be supposed that ¢ 
minor retail trade in slaves is uniformly lug 
tive. ‘The smaller Gellahbas are exposed 
numberless mischances; if their ox or % 
should die npon the journey, they must 
once dispose of their other property at 
price; then, again, they are liable to suf 
from a lack of corn during their journey acer 
the wilderness; and, what is perhaps f 
sorest disaster that can befall them, th 
slaves so frequently run away, that their p 
fits are dispersed before they are realis 
Their powers of endurance are truly wond 
ful. I repeatedly asked them what indu¢ 
them to leave their homes, to change th 
mode of living, and to suffer the greatest ha 
ships in a strange land, all for the sake of pi 
suing an occupation that only in the rar 
cases would keep them from absolute wa 
‘We want “ groosh”’ (piastres), they wou 
reply ; ‘so why should we live at home?’ A 
when I further urged that they had far bet 
lead respectable lives, and either grow ¢ 


wouldn’t answer our purpose; when we am 
at home, we are exhausted by the demands 
the Government, and corn doesn’t bring as 
any money.’ Not that the Governm 
really so hard upon the people as they a 
the fact is that they are incorrigibly lazy, a 
have so great a dislike to.werk-of any ® 
that they deo fare to be able to pa 
taxes, which do not much exceed tho 
are usually demanded in Egypt prope 
expect that these slave-traders should — 

nounce of their own accord the business whi¢ 
suits them so completely, and for which they 
will endure any amount of hardship, would bi 
almost as unreasonable as. to expect Esqu 
maux to grow melons, : 

All trade is undeniably in a very stagnan 
condition in the Egyptian Soadan ; the ric 
man gives nothing away, but lives like a dog 
and has no desire beyond that of privatel 
amassing wealth; of domestic comfort, o 
luxury even on the limited Oriental scale, h 
has not the faintest conception. There is con 
sequently no demand for labor, no eireulatio 
of money in wages, and it is manifestly im 


possible for the poor man to thrive while th 
rich man keeps his retinue of slaves, who d 
all he wants without requiring paymen 
Thus slavery itself ever reproduces ; 

One material alleviation to the p “ On 0 
eS 


e Gellahbas is the open hospitality they | pean policy, and consequently Arabs were | 


eet with in all the Seribas. Besides the 
ercenaries of the various ivory companies— 
1e controllers, clerks, agents, storekeepers, 
d other officials—they find numbers of their 
mpatriots and brethren in the faith who 
ave taken up their abode in these lands, and 
ho subsist free of expense on what is gained 
y the sweat of the negroes ; mere idle drones, 
sit were, living on the produce of the work- 
‘3. The rabble thus collected consists partly 
escaped convicts and partly of refugees or 
atlaws who are evading their proper punish- 
ent, and if they could be swept from off the 
ce of the land, there would then be food 
nough for half a score of regiments, should 
e Egyptian Government determine to sta- 
on them in the country. » 
Just in the same way as in the Egyptian 
pudan, the actual cost of travelling in these 
nds is next to nothing; every new comer to 
‘Seriba is treated to kissere and melah, and 
8 slaves and donkey are provided with corn 
ough to keep them from starvation. Wher- 
ver they go the Gellahbas may stay as long 
they please, and accordingly they wander 
lover the district from the west to the east, 
far as the Rohl and the Dyemit, and only 
ist before the commencement of the rainy 
-asou they re-assemble at their common place 
rendezvous in Seebehr’s Seriba, where they 
-organize their caravans, and make their 
nal preparations for starting for Kordofan. 
The worst feature in the case is the depopu- 
tion of Africa. JI have myself seen whole 
bracts of country in Dar Ferteet turned into 
arren, uninhabited wildernesses, simply be- 
ause all the young girls have been carried 
t of the country. Turks and Arabs will 
ge that they are only drawing off useless 
ood, that if these people are allowed to in- 
ease and multiply, they will only turn round 
nd kill one another. But the truth is far 
therwise. The time has come when the vast 
ontinent of Africa can no longer be dispensed 
ith ; it must take its share in the commerce 
f the world, and this cannot be effected until 
lavery is abolished. Sooner than the natives 
hould be exterminated, I would see all Turks, 
rabs, or whatever else these apathetic na- 
ons may be called, vanish from the face of 
e earth ; they are only occupying the place 
f their betters; and negroes, if they only 
rork, are their betters. 
I travelled in the Nile countries from 1863 
9 1866, and again from 1868 to 1871; on my 
rst journey I visited all the great markets of 
he slave trade, Cairo, Siout, Djiddah, Suakin, 
fatamma in Gallabat, Khartoom, and Berber; 
my second I reached its sources in the 
ands to the south of Darfoor and Kordofan. 
“hroughout my wanderings I was ever puz- 
ling out schemes for setting bounds to this 
ahuman traffic. The traveller in these lands 
eer in one perpetual state of irritation by 
yhat he sees; on every road he meets long 
roops of slaves; on the sea and round the 
cass he comes in contact with Arab boats 
mmed full of the same miserable creatures. 
Whilst exploring the coasts of Nubia and 
Igypt in 1864 and 1865, I spent eight months 
n the Red Sea. The slave-trade there was 
hen in a flourishing condition, but the ac- 
ounts of what I saw attravted no more atten- 
ion than the complaints made by my prede- 
ors. The consuls in Djiddah and other 
ts on the Red Sea were afraid to take any 
neasures that were not sanctioned by Kuro- 
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allowed to carry on that which amongst 
Spaniards and Portuguese would have been 
considered piracy. Not a man-of-war was to 
be seen cruising on the water, and yet one 
single gunboat would have sufticed to keep a 
check upon the intercourse between the op- 
posite coasts, and to make the slave-trade an 
impossibility. A change has now been effected, 
and all the Powers that are interested in the 
matter have done their utmost to remedy the 
evil; but even on the Red Sea there still re- 
mains much to be done, and even now there 
are far too many secret landing-places and 
loopholes which escape the vigilance of the 
authorities. 

Many a time, under the consciousness that 
alone I was utterly powerless as a vindicator 
of humanity, I have restrained myself from 
the temptation to rescue slaves with my own 
hands. Once, between Khartoom and Berber, 
a lot of slaves was being brought from Kor- 
dofan, and I cut in two the leather thongs 
that bound them to their sheyba ; but an ugly 
squabble was all that resulted from my inter- 
ference. At other times I have vehemently 
remonstrated with the slave-dealers, when I 
have been a witness of any cruelty in their 
treatment of their property ; but all to no pur- 
pose. It may therefore be imagined that a 
traveller in his fury and disgust will be led 
to devise all manner of schemes for eradicating 
the system. 

The dark cloud of barbarism still lowers 
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‘a contempt of serious things and serious per- 
‘sons. In compliance with his father’s wishes, 
he however continued to attend religious 
meetings, in one of which his attention was 
jcaught by a preacher, whose subject was the 
‘passage from 1 Pet. iv. 18: “If the righteous 
scarcely be saved, where shall the ungodly 
and the sinner appear.” He was immediately 
filled with awe, and with a light which dis- 
covered to him clearly his sinful condition ; 
and he was broken into many tears. He soon 
after attempted to shake off these impressions ; 
but in vain; he sunk under the contest and 
then was tempted to despair. He confessed 
however in his mind, that he had been di- 
vinely visited; and being sensible that noth- 
ing short of the arm of Omnipotence could 
save him from being lost, he sought it earn- 
estly with humble supplication. He read the 
Scriptures, often sought retirement, and was 
very diligent in public worship; but his soul 
was long detained in a mournful state. 

At length his mind was gradually enlarged ; 
the ministry of two Friends was useful to 
him and he made them a visit, supposing that 
they would feel for his state, and would com- 
fort and instruct him, but being disappointed 
he was led to ery, “ Lord, if thou help me not 
I perish ; for vain is the help of man.” When 
after this gradual preparation, it pleased In- 
finite Kindness to afford him a sense of favor, 
the current of love was so strong, that he 
knew not how to forbear calling on every 
creature to join him in the song of praise. 


over the innermost regions of Africa, and|For a time he felt no evil, had an almost con- 
Egypt, the oldest and richest land of the his-|tinual sense of the Lord’s presence, and hastily 
torical world, has its mission to perform. A|concluded that the work of regeneration was 
great revolution has already begun, and al-|complete. But temptations again beset him, 
though at present it affects only the surface,|and he soon felt the further necessity of daily 
there is scarcely any reason to doubt that pro-|watchfulness and prayer. Religion appeared 
gress, alike spiritual and humane, will ulti-|to be a very deep work, but he was supported 
mately claim the victory. But the task isjin the path of patience by some portion of 
gigantic, and no one can be more sensible of comfort, and by the secret presence of the 
this than the traveller who has lingered at| Almighty. 

any of the sources of the slave-trade. One| It was not long after he was brought into 
point there is in which all are unanimous—|this watchful state, that he felt his mind 
that from Islamism no help can be expected, |strongly impressed to speak by way of exhor- 
and that with Islamism no compact can be|tation to others. From this service he was 
made. The second Suraof the Koran begins|very averse ; and endeavored, with contrition 
with the prescription: ‘To open the way of|and tears to examine his call, and, like Gideon, 
God, slay all those who would slay you; but|to try the fleece. The more he examined, the 
be not yourselves the first to commence hos-|more the evidence was confirmed, till after 
tilities, for God loves not sinners; slay them|various baptisms, he gave up to obey, should 
wherever you meet them; drive them away|further requirings be manifested. This was 
from the spot from which they would drive|not, however speedily the case. He under- 
you, for temptation is worse than a death-|went a further trial of apparent desertion, 
blow.’ Islamism, the child of the deserts, has|which he humbly received as a chastisement 
everywhere spread desolation, and wherever |for his delay ; but at length more full resigna- 
it has penetrated, deserts have arisen bleak|tion brought peace, and he found an engage- 
and bare as the rocks of Nubia and Arabia,|ment to come forth with these words :— 
and under its influence every nation from|‘‘Christ’s sheep hear his voice. Let us wait 
Morocco to the Isles of Sunda has congealed |to hear the voice of Christ.” After this also 
into a homogeneous mass; inexorably it brings|he sunk very low in his mind, but was gradu- 
all to one level, remorselessly obliterating all jally enlarged, and soon became a zealous, 


traces of nationality or race.” In the ex- 
ercise of his gift he travelled in most parts of 
England and Wales, where there are Friends, 
and was twice in Ireland. 

During his last illness which was painful, 
and borne witb Christian fortitude, he uttered 
many expressions, showing his faith and his 
resignation; and he bemoaned the situation 
of such as defer to the time of sickness, the 
important concerns of their soul’s well-being. 
‘¢The pains of the body,” said he, “ are enough 
to struggle with.” Speaking of himself, he 
said, “I have nothing to glory in but my in- 
firmities. I have known something of that 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Thomas Rutter, 

This Friend, who was an inhabitant of 
Bristol, England, departed this life in a lively 
hope of the mercy of Christ, the 2nd of the 
Ninth month, 1803, aged 59 years. He had 
been a minister from his youth, having first 
come forth in obedience to what he regarded 
as a requiring of the Lord for that service 
when he was about eighteen years of age. 
Previously to this, in his quite early days, he 
had fallen into the paths of vice and folly, and 


reaching and acceptable minister. 
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law of grace, whereby boasting is excluded.|is true, righteous, and just. My heart feels 


No meritin me: Allof grace! All of the par- 
don and favor which are in Christ. Oh! that 


interested in those I have long loved, that 
they may be found walking worthy of the high 


I had the tongue of an archangel, to sound|vocation wherewith we are called.—S. L. 


forth this glorious truth, that it is ‘not by| Grubd. 


works of righteousness, which we have done; 
but according to his mercy he saved us, by 
the washing of regeneration, and renewing 
of the Holy Ghost.’” 

He frequently said, “I never was more 
deeply sensible of my own unworthiness; and 
that all is of mercy, mere mercy!” A little 
before his departure he signified his assurance 
of an admittance into the kingdom of eternal 
rest; and at his close was mercifully favored 
with an easy release from the pains of mor- 
tality. 


The Perforating Power of Roots.—It is in- 
deed wonderful how easily the roots of plants 
and trees bore through hard, impacted soils 
in search of nourishment. They use for this 
purpose a sort of awl, of immense power, 
situated at the end of the root, and capable, 
with the aid of the other root machinery, of 
thrusting aside heavy weights and getting 
through almost any obstruction. Yet the 
awl consists only of a mass of microscopic 
absorbent cells formed by protoplasm or vege- 
table mucus—the fluid in which vital action 
is first set up. The roots of the elm and the 
maple will bore through the hardest soil of 
walks or streets, enter drains, twine about 
waper pipes, and penetrate through the seams 
of stone and brick structures. The roots of 
some plants have been known to pass through 
eighteen inches of solid brick-work, and make 
their appearance in a wine-cellar below. Plants 
have a vast power in overcoming obstacles, 
when foraging for food. They are like a 
hungry animal which no fences can restrain 
when there is food beyond. The movements 
of roots in soils proceed on certain principles 
of utility in connection with the welfare of 
the plant. Some need much more moisture 
than others, and the roots will drive through 
rocks to obtain it; others need silicious food, 
and will penetrate through a clay bank to 
reach the desired foraging ground. The 
urgency with which nature drives plants and 
animals in pursuit of food is almost irresisti- 
ble.—Journal of Chemistry. 


Selected. 

Shall not we who are parents, endeavor to 
see in the light which deceiveth not, how it 
is in our own families, as well as in the church? 
And is it not for us to labor with our dear 
children, to bring them to a just sense of the 
necessity of taking up their daily cross, if 
they would have a crown of everlasting right- 
eousness and joy; and if indeed they would 
be owned by the Saviour upon earth, as his 
people? I often fear lest I should not say, in 
the loud language of example, “ Follow ye me, 
as I follow Christ ;” yet it is my earnest de- 
sire to bear about in this body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that his blessed life may also 
be made manifest in my mortal flesh. Nothing 
will do after all our speculations, but a dying 
to self and living that life, of which an eminent 
christian speaks, “I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” If we are without this 
knowledge of the great work of regeneration, 
it will nevertheless manifest itself through 
others ; for the true church must take the place 
of the false, and all that appertains to ‘“ Mys- 


d. 
WATCHING.* zi 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


In childhood’s season fair, 

On many a balmy, moonless summer night 

While wheeled the light-house arms of dark and bright 
Far through the humid air. 


How patient have I been, 
Sitting alone, a happy little maid, 
Waiting to see, careless and unafraid, 

My father’s boat come in. 


Close to the water’s edge, 
Holding a tiny spark, that he might steer 
(So dangerous the landing far and near) 

Safe past the ragged ledge. 


I had no fears—not one ; 
The wild, wide waste of water leagues around 
Washed ceaselessly; there was no human sound 
And I was all alone. 


But Nature was so kind! 
Like a dear friend I loved the loneliness ; 
My heart rose glad as at some sweet caress 
When passed the wandering wind. 


Yet it was joy to hear 
From out the darkness, sounds grow clear at last, 
Of rattling row-lock, and of creaking mast, 

And voices drawing near! 


“Ts’t thou, dear father? Say!” 
What well known shout ‘resounded in reply, 
As loomed the tall sail smitten suddenly 

With the great light-house ray ! 


I will be patient now, 
Dear Heavenly Father, waiting here for Thee 
I know the darkness holds Thee, shall I be 
Afraid, when it is Thou ? 


On Thy eternal shore 
In pauses, when life’s tide is at its prime 
I hear the everlasting rote of Time 
Beating forevermore. ° 


Shall I not then rejoice ? 
Oh never lost or sad should child of thine 
Sit waiting, fearing lest there come no sign, 
No whisper of thy voice. 


Selected. 
WORDS. 
The cruel and the bitter word 
That wounded as it fell, 
The chilling want of sympathy, 
We feel, but never tell. 
The hard repulse that chills the heart, 
Whose hopes were bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept,— 
These things shall never die. 


Let nothing pass; for every hand 
Must find some work to do; 
Lose not a chance to waken love; 
Be firm and just and true. 
So shall a light that cannot fade 
Beam on thee from on high, 
And angel voices say to thee, 
“These things shall never die !”’ 
All the Year Round. 


* The light-house referred to stands upon White 
Island, one of a group constituting the Isles of Shoals, 
lying in the Atlantic, about ten miles east of Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, where years ago, before the 
building of this house, many vessels were lost. Celia 
Thaxter dwelt here when a child with her father, 
mother, and two brothers ; and her fondness for nature 
in the vast and the minute, appears to have been great 
as we learn from her own account of her childhood, 
spent upon this and neighboring islands. She speaks 
of frequently waiting alone on the rocks with a lantern 
in her hand for her father’s boat. The bright rays from 
the tower above her, reaching far into the ocean, seem- 


tery Babylon” must fall, as certainly as God|ing to make the darkness below greater, 


Recreations of the Brain-Workers, 

Those who toil hard with brain and pé 
are those who especially need, not minute 
but hours of agreeable recreation. Chang 
of employment is not always sufficient f¢ 
this purpose. You need, as the country pai 
son says, in substance, sometimes to sit on_ 
fence and look down and see how green th 
grass is, and look up and observe how blu 
the sky is. Let the mind lie as perfectly A 
rest as it is in your power todo. But mor 
brain-workers need besides some active phys 
cal exercise to restore the exhausted powe , 

A great translator, after his eight hours « 
study, would busy himself in the cultivati¢ 
of trees. Dr. Samuel Clarke used to am ‘ 
himself by jumping over chairs and tables- 
a very vigorous style of gymnastics, and of 
that might have made common lookers-on 
little suspicious of the good man’s sanity, bt 
it served his purpose well. 

Dean Swift took a rather milder form of 
similar exercise. He would run up and dow 
the steps of his deanery, even when almo 
broken down with age and infirmity. 

A learned father, who was engaged in mo 
profound studies for many hours each da 
made it a rule to rise methodically at the en 
of every second hour and twirl his chair fe 
five minutes. What amusement he got out 
that it would be hard to see; but tastes an 
fancies are as varied as the people who indulg 
them. 

The poet Shelly had a passion for makin 
little boats of twisted paper, and sending the 
afloat upon the water. His pockets we 
rifled of all their contents to furnish materia 
for the sport. The correspondence of h 
friends was his main stock. Then came tl 
fly leaves of the books which he made cor 
panions of his rambles; but learning was t¢ 
sacred for him to encroach upon the prin 
pages. Once, it is said, he found himself a 
the banks of a river without a scrap of pap 
except a fifty-pound bank note. He hesitate 


‘llong, but finally twisted it up with the greate 


care, and set it afloat, watching anxiously ¢ 
the opposite shore for it to touch the ban 
which it did at last, to his extreme satisfe 
tion. He had a double excitement and co 
sequent enjoyment in that day’s sport. B 
it was a lottery in which he would not lik 
often to take chances. 

Many good and great men have enjoyed ¢ 
hour of hearty recreation with their childre 
after hours of severe study, and have found 
very conducive to their own and the children 
well-being. ; 

Cowper, in his hours of leisure, took gre 
delight in the care and training of his p 
hares. 

A celebrated painter kept a colony of 
for his diversion, and.took his meals in cor 
pany, with them. He seldom worked witho 
his favorite, Minnette, sitting by his side, 
snuggled down in the back of his neck. 

A great book-worm, and a man of the ma 
remarkable memory, would never allow 
spider’s web in his room to be touched, a 
his couch was heavily tapestried by these 
dustrious weavers, whose habits he watch 
with the deepest interest and friendline 
His visitors were not always as considera 
and his first charge to them usually was, “1 
to hurt his spiders.” As out of taste as 
might regard such a fancy, it was better th 
the recreation of Spinoza, who used to tra 
spiders to fight with each other. So interes 
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he grow in these contests, that he was 
n heard to break out into immoderate fits 
ughter, as one or another gained an ad- 
tage over its adversary. 
1 the matter of recreation, asin everything 
, good common sense is an excellent guide. 
a general thing, physical exercise of a 
lerate character is the best restorer of the 
em’s equilibrium after severe mental toil. 
90d brisk walk with a pleasant companion 
erhaps the best of all Wholesome, nour. 
ng food, taken in very moderate quantities, 
so a vital point with them who would re- 
t the exhausted brain-power. ‘To do its 
Ik the food should be appetizing. Because 
e great man studied and wrote well on 
meal porridge, it is no sign that you can 
hesame. A fine bit of broiled steak, with 
und of nice toast and a cup of coffee, are 
+h more likely to do the business for you. 
if you add on to the toast and beef be- 
se it pleases the palate, you will probably 
your mind effectually clouded and _ be- 
bed for that day. Each one should study 
own system and observe what habits ot 
y and mind are most useful in his own 
, and then strictly adhere tothem. Every 
should make the most of the powers which 
has given him, and not consider anything 
ifle that will help to develop those powers 
he highest degree.— Southern Observer. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Lost Child. 
I passed along the streets of our city to- 


8 


ruling power in our hearts. We do not daily|vast empire of Brazil (ten millions). Esti- 


and hourly bring our thoughts, words and ac- 
tions to be tried by the test: “ Is it well-pleas- 
ing to my Heavenly Father.” That most 
precious language of the Psalmist: “ May the 


mating the cost of each soldier at only £30 
per annum (whilst under arms), those armies 
swallow up, in a totally unproductive way, 
double the revenve of the United-Kingdom of 


words of my mouth, and the meditations of|Great Britain and Ireland. 


my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength and my Redeemer,” is no longer 
the breathing of our spirits. Thus we some- 
times go on for a long time, really walking 
in the “ Broad Way” that leads to destruction, 
though we may be unwilling to admit it even 
to ourselves ; and having wandered far from 
that path that leads Zionward. It isin the 
infinite mercy of Him, who willeth not the 
death of the sinner, but that all men should 
return, repent and live, that His love reaches 
to us even in this state of wandering and for- 
getfulness of God. Sometimes He permits 
heavy outward calamities to assail us—our 
business prospects may be blasted, disease 
may invade our powers, or the dearest of our 
earthly companions may be taken away. At 
other times his judgments may be more in the 
secret of our own hearts. Our sins may be 
set in order before us, and the awfal con- 
sciousness that we have been rejecting the 
proffered mercies of our God, may press heavily 
upon us. We are awakened to a sense of our 
condition, we feel that we have lost our Guide, 
and that there is no other who can help us or 
save us from the consequences of our own 
foolish ways. What then is left for us, but 
like the lost child, to cry out from the depth 
of the heart for the return of our Guide, and 


I was startled by the sudden out-cry of|to say : “ Lord be merciful to me a sinner.” 


oa child. The tones indicated that the 
was filled with terror. Instinctively 
ing to see who it was, and what was the 
e of its alarm, I found tbat its older care- 
r had turned the corner of a street, so as 
e out of sight of the infant ; and the sense 
esertion and the feeling of being without 
tector, had nigh overpowered the feelings 
he little one, and brought forth the pas- 
ate cry which was at once the expression 
s fright, and the appeal for relief. 
ow vividly does the course of this little 
ecall our own spiritual steps. Like it we 
ent out into the world with a Guide and 
panion ever near to help and direct us. 
t Holy Spirit, which our Saviour promised 
nd to his disciples, and which should lead 
into all truth, is indeed as Wm. Penn 
esses, ‘‘God’s gift for man’s salvation.” 
aises the warning voice when we are in 
er of being led astray by any temptation, 
ting a feeling of uneasiness in the mind, 
h, if heeded, would preserve us from evil. 
| more watchfully we observe its monitions, 
'the more faithfully we heed them, the 
fully will our lives be under its influence, 
the more safely will we move through 
aried snares and dangers that may await 
But it too often happens, that like a child 
wing its care-taker, we are diverted by 
of the pleasing things that life presents ; 
eye is withdrawn from our Leader; the 
le warnings given us are unheeded amid 
oud calls of the world that surrounds us; 
stop in our onward path to partake in the 
sements and excitements that abound ; 


Heavenly Guide, and our thoughts are 
rbed in our temporal matters, and we 


nd this present world. 


So great is the Divine goodness, that such 
a cry, uttered in sincerity, is never unheard ; 
but He who puts the prayer into the heart, is 
ready to answer it in His own way and time. 
For “joy slfall be in Heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and 
nine just persons which need no repentance.” 


The Pressure of the Armor. 


The leading statesman of Hungary, M. 
Francis Deak, recently remarked to Henry 
Richard, when the latter called upon him at 
Buda-Pesth: “The present condition of Ku- 
rope, with its enormous armaments, reminds 
me of the state of things in the Middle Ages, 
when men wore coats of mail, which, in the 
supposed necessity of more effectual self-de- 
fence, they went on increasing in weight, 
until at last they became so crushingly heavy 
as to weigh down their wearers altogether, 
and then, from sheer necessity, the custom 
was abandoned.” The burden of the present 
gigantic system of peace-armaments in Ku- 
rope is indeed very generally felt to be ap- 
proximating that condition when, according 
to a familiar proverb, “ The last straw breaks 
the camel’s back.” 

The grand total of the offensive and defen- 
sive armies of HKurope, in 1874, amounts to 
5,094,370 men—equivalent to the population 
of Ireland, or of Belgium—all able-bodied and 
vigorous, the very flower of the population, 
and representing all the bread-winners of 
some twenty million people, at the very lowest 
estimate. All the homes of people equal to 
those of five cities, each the size of the vast 


* 


| we:seem entirely to have lost sight of| British Metropolis, are thus obliged to yield 


all their adult males to: military service, 


up 
Five millions. 


temporarily or permanently ! 


to live almost as if there was nothing|represents all the adult and efficient male however those who dou 
We recognize in| population of England and Wales (population 
the claims of religion, but it has no|twenty-three millions), or double that of the 


In addition to all this, is the cost of guns, 
war-ships, barracks, armor-plate, and a score 
of other descriptions of military and naval 
apparatus. Herr Krupp, of Germany, is rais- 
ing a loan of some millions to enable his work- 
shops to turn out an increasing number of big 
guns. England, not content with producing 
the “Woolwich Infant,” a huge 35-ton gun 
(loaded with an enormous cone of 700 lbs. 
weight and 112 inches in area at the base), is 
now preparing an 81l-ton gun. One of its 
projectiles will weigh half-a ton, and every 
time it is fired will consume two barrels of 
gunpowder! It will leave the gun with a 
momentum of jifteen thousand tons ! 

So exhausting is the drain upon the toiling 
populations whose bread-winners are compel- 
led, literally in millions, to abandon home for 
the army, and so cruel is the strain upon the 
peaceful tax-payers, that a deep low groan, 
as of despair, is beginning to make itself heard 
throughout the nations. 

It is this sense of intense dissatisfaction 
which caused Henry Richard to be received 
with such enthusiasm in some of the Conti- 
nental cities, during his late journey in the 
interest of peace and international arbitra- 
tion. 

The diffusion of the same feeling is also 
making itself known in ways which are fore- 
ing themselves upon the attention of the lead- 
ing journalists and statesmen of the world. 
The Times newspaper remarks that “the 
spectacle we now witness is one of needless 
preparation on all sides, where no danger 
threatens, or rather where the only danger is 
such as arises necessarily from mistaken efforts 
of security. If such a state of things is per- 
mitted to continue, it will be a disgrace to 
European statesmen.” The Belgian corre- 
spondent of the same journal remarks that 
the military pressure now weighs upon every 
family on the Continent. In many countries 
the rich too, as well as the poor, are begin- 
ning to feel the pinch severely, through the 
abolition of substitutes, and the establishment 
of universally compulsory service. 

Even the manly martial Germans are flinch- 
ing visibly from the screw. Scores of thou- 
sands are emigrating and fleeing from their 
loved homes and kindred, to America or Great 
Britain, to escape conscription. Their jour- 
nals are altering their tone, too, towards the 
advocates of peace, despite the despotic mili- 
tary censorship and espionage exercised by 
the Bismarck type of officials. The Berlin 
Exchange Gazette, in a recent article, advo- 
cates a Court of International Arbitration, 
because it would take away many of the ex- 
cuses that are apt to be raised by ambitious 
or quarrelsome nations. It remarks,—‘ None 
of the belligerent powers could any longer 
place their hands upon their hearts and ex- 
claim: The war is not our fault?” For such 
an International Court would, as the editor 
observes, take away the excuse for wars by 
offering a reasonable and legal substitute. 
Another German journal says “ These Peace 
Societies and Leagues have their importance, 
bt and ridicule them, 
may shake their heads.” ‘The Italian jour- 
nals are far more united and outspoken, than 
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ments for the relief of war burdens. But 
every where throughout Earope, it is manifest 
that the old spirit of ridicule and scorn towards 
such movements is steadily giving way toa 
respectful regard, even where the stage of 
sympathetic union has not yet been attained. 

Another significant sign is the increase of 
Conferences and Congresses for amelioration 
of the existing evils. The meetings at Ghent 
and Brussels last year, brought together some 
of the foremost jurists of Europe. Now we 
hear of another Brussels Conference origi- 
nated by the “Alliance Universelle,” and sanc- 
tioned by the chief courts and diplomatists of 
Europe, who will send representatives. Its 
object is to seek to obtain a general consent 
of the various Governments to rules for a 
more humane treatment of prisoners of war. 
From another quarter we hear that the North 
German merchants have held a Congress at 
Bremen, and have memorialized Prince Bis- 
marck in favor of a convention of the Maritime 
Powers to draw.up an international code of 
Maritime Law. And there is reason to believe 
that the German Government is disposed to 
take some practical steps in this direction. 

These and various similar movements of 
the present time show that whilst, on the one 
hand, there is a deepening and very pressing 
sense of the burdens of peace armaments, 
there is growing up, collaterally, a widely ex- 
tended desire for any movement in the direc. 
tion of relief, and an increased appreciation 
of the value of international conferences and 
combined efforts for the amelioration of the 
crushing evils of the great armaments and 
the war system in general.—The Herald of 
Peace. 


the German, in their appreciation of move 


+. 
Selected. 


I would just remark, that in some of the 
counties in which I have been, some dear 
young people, who were libertine in the show 
of pride and finery of the world, became sober, 
solid and exemplary. One young woman in 
particular was so reached, as I sat ina Friend’s 
house, though I had nothing by way of tes- 
timony in words to her condition; yet the 
weight and exercise attending my mind at 
that time, so reached her understanding, she 
became a plain solid Friend, and before [I left 
England, I heard her in the ministry at a 
meeting, and as I thought, to the general 
satisfaction of Friends present.—Journal of 
Daniel Stanton. 


Scientific Notes. 

According to a Government report there 
are more than two and a half millions of 
Cinchona trees in the plantations on the 
Neilgherry Hills. From these about 80,000 
pounds of bark are obtained annually. 

A patent. has recently been obtained for 
utilizing asbestos. This remarkable mineral 
is found (often associated with serpentine) in 
the form of slender, silk-like fibers; and is 
almost indestructible in fire. Its want of 
tenacity alone prevents it from being spun 
and woven into a cloth, which would be ex- 
ceedingly useful in situations exposed to heat. 
The patent is for associating the asbestos with 
metallic wire or plates which shall furnish the 
strength in which this mineral is deficient. 
The asbestos is fastened upon the wire by pres- 
sure through grooved rollers, or the mineral 
may be ground into a gummy pulp, which 
will adhere to the wire, and being submitted 
to the requisite pressure, will form a firm and! 
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proaching changes in the weather. He pla 
on a window-ledge an eight-ounce phial : 
taining a leech and about six ounces of wa 
and watched it daily. According to his 4 
cription, when the weather continued seq 
and beautiful, the leech lay motionless at 
bottom of the phial, rolled in a spiral fo 
When it began to rain at noon, or a little 
fore or after, the leech was found at the 
of its lodging, where it remained until 
weather became settled. When wind was 
proaching, the leech galloped about its lim 
habitation with great liveliness, seldom | 
ing until the wind became violent. Whe 
thunderstorm was about to appear, the 
mal sought a lodgement above the level o 
water, displayed great uneasiness, and mo 
about in convulsive-like threads. In ef 
frost, as in fine summer weather, it lay 
stantly at the bottom; whereas, in sn@ 
weather, like as in rain, it dwelt at the v 
mouth of the phial. The observer cove 
the mouth of the phial with a piece of lir 
and changed the water every week or # 
He seems to have had faith in the correctr 
of his own observations and conclusions ; 
went no further in the attempt at explanat 
than to say, “ What reasons may be assig 
for these movements, I must leave phil 
phers to determine; though one thing is” 
dent to everybody—that the leech must 
affected in the same way as the mercury ; 
spirit in the weather-glass ; and has doubt 
a very surprising sensation, that change 
weather, even days before, makes visible 
teration in its manner of living.” This lee 
philosophy appears to have had many bel 
ers in the last century. } 

In a letter to Lady Hesketh, dated 17 
owper wrote in one of his (too-rare) ch¢ 
ful moods, and among other gossip sa 
“ Mrs. Throckmorton carries us to-morroy 
her chaise to Chichely. The event must, h 
ever, be supposed to depend on the eleme 
at least on the state of the atmosphere, wh 
is turbulent beyond. measure. Saturday 
thundered, last night it lightened, and 
three this morning [ saw the sky red 2 
city in flames could have made it. I hav 
leech in a bottle that fortells all these pre 
gies and convulsions of nature; not, as 
will naturally conjecture, by articulate ut 


continuous coating. The inventor suggests 
numerous applications of his invention, which’ 
he thinks will be useful. 

A letter has recently been published on the 
utilization of the sewage of Dantzic. The 
land on which it is applied is nearly pure 
sand, and the yield of the Sugar Beet grown 
on it is described as ‘‘ enormous,” while the 
percentage of sugar is equal to that obtained 
from roots grown in the best soil in Germany. 
The decrease in the death-rate of the town is 
considerable, and waste lands have been made 
to bear a remunerative crop. 

A new plant, known to the Indians of 
Brazil as Jaborandi, has been introduced into 
the Paris Pharmacopeeia. It is said to be of 
especial benefit in cases of fever, producing 
perfuse perspiration in a more beneficial man- 
ner than other known drugs. 

An Anglo-Swiss company are manufactur- 
ing preserved milk, near Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. They use the milk of 2000 cows, which 
is furnished by the peasants owning them, 
under a contract. The concentrated milk 
contains one-third of its weight of sugar. 
Several of the tin cases, in which it is packed, 
were opened for analysis, and kept open and 
exposed for several months. A crystalline 
crust formed at the surface, owing to the dry- 
ing, but the mass underwent no change, and 
the taste was as good as ever. 

It appears from statistical documents (says 
Les Mondes) that the eleven principal com- 
mercial nations of the world, viz: Great 
Britain, United States, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Russia, Italy, Spain, Holland 
and Sweden, have more than doubled their 
commerce in less than twenty years. Their 
exterior commerce in 1855, was about $4,000,- 
000,000; in 1872 it was $9,000,000,000. The 
population of the same countries was in 1865, 
271,443,000; in 1872 it was 311,620,000. Glad- 
stone recently said he supposed that during 
the last 15 years, Great Britain had accumu- 
lated more wealth than during the whole 
period of her history. 

The Strait Times says that the natives of 
Java use the poison of the Bamboo against 
their enemies, and obtain it by cutting the 
bamboo at a joint, and detaching from the 
saucer-shaped cavity, formed by the cane at 
such. portions, some small black filaments, 
which are covered with almost imperceptible 
needles. The filaments constitute the venom. 
When swallowed, instead of passing through 
the stomach, they appear to catch in the 
throat and work their way to the respiratory 
organs, where they produce a violent cough, 
followed by inflammation of the lungs. 

Helmboltz, in detailing his experiences of 
‘hay fever,” says he has detected vibrios in 
the nasal secretions at that period of the year, 
which were. not to be found at other times. 
They required a good microscope for their 
observation. This suggested the application 
of a weak neutral solution of sulphate of 
quinine to the nasal cavities, which always 
gave him immediate though temporary relief. 


give an account of. 


liest and most reliable intelligence, he is wo 
all the barometers in the world. None 


to foretell thunder, a species of capacity 
which he has given the most unequivocal ¢ 
dence. I gave but sixpence for him, wh 
is a groat more than the market price ; tho 
he is, in fact, or rather would be, if leec 
were not found in every ditch, an invalua 
acquisition.”—Chambers’ Journal. 


Be not troubled at disappointment, fo 
Weatherwise.—Tbat there is a sensitiveness|they may be recovered, do it, if they ean 
to atmospheric changes in the leech is gene-|trouble is vain, if you could not have hel 
rally admitted ; and the idea of using this little|it be content; there is often peace and p 
creature as a sort of weather glass arose long|in submitting to Providence, for afflicti 
ago, we have evidence, in one of the early |make wise. 
volumes of the Gentleman’s Magazine. A not your troubleexceed instruction for anot 
correspondent of that venerable journal stated time; these rules will carry you with f 
that if a leech be kept in a phial or bottle, ness and comfort through this inconst 
partly filled with water, it will indicate ap-|world.—W. Penn. de ¥ 


ances of oracular notices, but by a variety 
gesticulation, which here I have not room 


Suffice it to say that no change of weat 
surprises him, and that, in point of the @ 


them all, indeed, can make the least prete™ 


If you could have helped it,§ 


e have been requested to insert the fol- 
Ing notice : 
e fire in Chicago on the 14th of this 
h, destroyed not only the homes of a 
p number of the colored people, but three 
heir meeting-houses. Several Friends 
been engaged in First-day schools in 
ection with them. ‘The people are very 
, and aid in rebuilding the houses or fur- 
ng books, &., for the schools, will be 
acceptable. 
iends disposed to contribute for either of 
p purposes may send to Ricwarp Cap- 
r, 221 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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pamphlet has recently been published 
his city with the title, “‘George Fox, an 
tle of evangelical spiritual christianity,” 
‘hich a number of extracts from the Jour- 
and writings of that eminent man are 
ght forward. 
‘e believe that much advantage would 
» from the circulation at the present time 
selection from the writings of George 
, which would exhibit in a clear and con- 
ed form the prominent features of his 
ion and teachings, and give to its readers 
such a view of his doctrines as they 
at acquire from an honest, serious and in- 
vent perusal of his collected works. As 
pamphlet alluded to gives but a one-sided 
r of his religious faith, we do not think 
can be said of it. 

the introductory remarks, occurs the 
wing passage: 

ne great cause of the present confused 
lition of this branch of the Christian 
rch, in our land, has been the recent in- 
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this artificial manipulation, by the modern 
biographers of our early Friends.” 

This is a most serious charge, and one we 
believe to be untrue, and unsupported by the 
contents of the works referred to. As to the 
“causes of the present confused condition” 
of the society of Friends, they are, the in- 
culeation and spread among its members of 
doctrines widely differing from those of early 
Friends; and a departure of many from that, 
which the Society from its origin down to 
a very recent period, has always held and ac- 
knowledged ; and also the unfaithfulness in 
practice of those who are doctrinally sound. 
This departure has not arisen from ‘ partial 
and modified editions of the lives and writings 
of members of our Society ;” on the contrary, 
those who were among the earlier advocates 
of “modified Quakerism,” felt the inconsis- 
tency of their views with the writings re- 
ferred to, and more or less openly endeavored 
to controvert some of the Scriptural traths 
advocated in them. This effort at change has 
increased, until it is notorious that for years 
past, open opposition has been made in some 
quarters to the well known and repeatedly 
endorsed work, Barclay’s Apology, which 
from the earliest period of our history, has 
been recognized and sanctioned as a fair state- 
ment of the religious doctrines of Friends; 
showing, that in proportion as a people de- 
cline from their primitive purity in faith and 
practice, they become prepared to disregard 
or lightly esteem the writings which uphold 
the original standard. 

Of course, we do not certainly know what 
“partial and modified editions of the lives and 
writings of members of our Society, who have 
long passed away,” may have been in the 
mind of the writer of this pamphlet, but as 
he speaks of them as “recent,” it séems pro- 
bable that he refers to the series published 
some years ago under authority of Philadel- 
phia Meeting for Sufferings by William and 
Thomas Evans, under the title of “ The 


uction of partial and modified editions of Friends’ Library.” This is the only exten- 


lives and writings of members of our 
lety, who have long passed away. 
However excellent the intentions of these 
fern compilers may have been, their prac- 
has resulted in great detriment to the 
h itself, as well as in the most serious in- 
ce to the characters of the parties so un- 
tionally misrepresented. Nay more, the 
y has been lasting and widespread, to all 
e who have attempted to follow these im- 
ary examples, and to govern their own 
yn, or to modify their own views, by an 
xible adherence to certain precise stand- 
of doctrine and practice, thus incorrectly 
| forth for our imitation. 
o such an extent has this been done that, 
sad of our forefathers being shown to us 
ney really were, (and, as Paul and Barna- 
declared to the men of Lystra, they were 
1) ‘men of like passions as ourselves,’ 
e eminent patterns of our human nature 
s been almost canonized as saints, and have 
i forced to appear in one uniform and im- 
ible character. 
Like the bed of Procustes, this ideal stand- 
bof these compilers must be conformed to 
ll their subjects; if they were too short 
, they were lovingly stretched to fit it, 
ey were too long, they were judiciously 
ned to the needed measure until all in- 
luality of character and independence of 


sive reprint of latter time, though there have 
been several isolated Journals separately 
printed. If the charge is meant to refer to 
this series, we believe it safe to say, that it 
exhibits a recklessness of statement on serious 
matters, which is very surprising. “In re- 
printing the Journals of our early Friends, 
there was some abridgment, but this was 
principally in the omission of legal documents 
pertaining to their persecutions and imprison- 
ments, and in an allowable condensation, 
which would render certain portions of them 
less tedious to the general reader. There was 
no attempt to “modify” their views, or to 
‘““stretch” or to “clip” them to suit any “ideal 
standard,” or “bed of Procustes ;”°and so far 
from “serious injustice to the characters” of 
our early Friends, having been done by what- 
ever abridgments were made, we are well satis- 
fied that a careful reading and comparison of 
the original editions and the reprint, would not 
in any one of their Journals or Works, show 
any difference in the religious doctrines main- 
tained by the authors, as exhibited in the 
respective editions. 

We consider therefore, the charge of “artifi- 
cial manipulation,” grossly unjust, if it is 
meant to be so applied; if it is not meant to 
be so applied it ought to have been more cau- 
tiously worded. 

The pamphlet contains numerous quota- 


ght, seemed to have been lost sight of,in/tions from the writings of George Fox, to 
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show how fully and unreservedly he accept- 
ed the doctrine of reconciliation with God, 
through the death and sufferings of our Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ; and no doubt these might 
have been much increased, if it had been 
needful; or if the pamphlet was designed for 
circulation among those of Unitarian ten- 
dencies. We suppose there are few, indeed, 
of those who are members of our Society, who 
need to be convinced of the views of Friends 
on this fundamental doctrine. The members 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting at least, would 
be without excuse for ignorance, since the 
official documents of that body, from the early 
recollection of the present generation down 
to the present time, contain numerous avow- 
als of Friends’ belief in it. 

But when we come to the vitally important 
question, of how we, as individuals, are to 
participate in the saving effects of the offer- 
ing of Christ, the teaching of the pamphlet is 
not satisfactory. It considers it a tincture of 
Unitarian heresy to believe that by the aid of 
the Light within, men can work out their own 
salvation; and its tendency is to uphold the 
doctrine which Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
cautioned its members against, by an epistle 
issued in 1870,—that we may experience con- 
version and forgiveness of our sins, through 
such a belief, and trust in the merits and 
offering of Christ, as may exist in the mind, 
without the heart being turned from sin and 
brought into a degree of union with God, 
through the work of the Holy Spirit. 

George Fox himself says: “The Lord God 
opened to me by His invisible power, how 
‘every man was enlightened by the divine 
Light of Christ.’ I saw it shine through all, 
and that they that believed in it came out of 
condemnation to the Light of life, and became 
the children of it; but they that hated it, and 
did not believe in it, were condemned by it, 
though they made a profession of Christ.” 

“J saw Christ died for all men, was a pro- 
pitiation for all, and enlightened all men and 
women with His divine and saving Light ; 
and that none could ‘be true believers, but 
those who believed therein.” 

In an address to magistrates issued in 1656, 
he says: “Kvery man of you being enlight- 
ened with a light that cometh from Christ, 
the Saviour of people’s souls, to this Light all 
take heed, that with it ye may see Christ, 
from whom the Light cometh; you may see 
Him to be your Saviour, by whom the world 
was made, who saith, ‘Learn of me.’ But if 
ye hate this Light, ye hate Christ, who doth 
enlighten you all, that through Him ye might 
believe. This Light is your way to salvation, 
if you walk in it; and this Light is your con- 
demnation, if you reject and hate it. You 
can never come to Christ, the Second Priest, 
until you come to the Light, which the Second 
Priest hath enlightened you withal.” 

Indeed, it may be truly said that the great 
mission of George Fox to the world, was to call 
their attention to the Light of Christ in the 
heart, as the appointed way by which they 
were to be led out of sin to Christ, to know 
Him in all his offices, and to receive power to 
become the sons of God. Hundreds of pas- 
sages might be cited to prove this, for it per- 
vades all his writings and teachings. _With- 
out obeying and uniting with this Divine 
Light, and thus being led into practical holi- 
ness, he taught that we could not experience 
the forgiveness of our sins. Thus in his re- 
ply to Philip Taverner, he says: ‘So far as 
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by court-martial, and persons convicted of interfering jhogs at $9.62 a $9.75 per 100 lbs, net for cort 
with the railways and telegraphs shall suffer death. Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, $1.11 a $1.12; No. 
A fire broke out in Galata, a suburb of Constanti-|$1.04. No. 2 mixed corn, 62} cts. No. 2 oats, 5! 
nople, the 16th inst., and destroyed about 200 houses.|No. 2 rye, 80 cts. Spring barley, $1. Lard, $ 
The loss by the fire is estimated at $2,000,000. per 100 lb. St. Louis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, 3 
Kullman, who attempted to shoot Prince Bismarck, |a $1.20; No. 3 do., $1.08 a $1.10. No. 2 mixed 
has had an interview with the latter, in which he as-|64 a 65 cts. Oats, 60 a 62 cts. No. 2 spring ba 
serts that he had no accomplices and was not instigated |$1.12. Rye, $1 a $1.05. Baltimore.—Choice _ 
by any one. His statement is not believed to be true. | wheat, $1.45 ; good to prime red, $1.35 a $1.42. V 
The Berlin press declare that this attempted assassina-|corn, 92 a 93 cts.; yellow, 83 cts. Oats, 63 a 75 ¢ 
tion proves the necessity of repressing ultramontane 
teachings. The government has already taken mea- WANTED. 
sures for further restricting ultramontane agitations,! A suitable Friend to take the position 0: 
and keeping a close watch on disloyal clubs. Bismarck | Teacher and Assistant Governor at Westtown Boa 
has received upwards of a thousand telegrams congratu- |School—for next Session. Apply to 
lating him upon his escape. The wound upon his wrist Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelph 
though superficial, caused suffering and inconvenience Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jerse’ 
for a few days. boy’ ae Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. 
A Carlist telegram from Bayonne, received in Lon- 
don the 20th, declares hat: 200 cpp SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS. 
Cuenca on the 16th inst., and levied a contribution o ; 
: H : Wanted, by the Ist of 10th mo. next, a sul 
£32,000 sterling. Two thousand of the garrison fell Badan My tron for the abovezestivniaee 


prisoners into his hands. . ‘Application siiay dheanededde 
A Calcutta dispatch of the 19th says: The rivers from Hannah R. Newbold, 641 Franklin St. 


Assam to Oude have overflowed their banks, and the Mary Wood, 524 South Second St. 


country is flooded. The damage done is very great. Mary Randolph, 247 North Twelfth St. 
? 


Mexican advices say there are now ninety-eight Pro- Het 
testant churches in Mexico: five years ago there were Anna W. Lippincott, 460 North Seven : 


only six. 

Unitep StatEs.—Chicago has suffered from another 
terrible conflagration which burned over an area about 
half a mile long and a little less in width. The burned 
district contained a number of large and valuable build- 
ings, but most of those destroyed were wooden houses 
of no great value. The district which has been laid in 
ruins was one of the worst left by the great fire, and 
contained a vast number of low drinking houses. The 
fire broke out on the afternoon of the 14th inst., and 
was extinguished early next day. Only seven persons 
are known to have perished. ‘The total loss amounts 
to four millions of dollars, more than half of which is 
covered by insurance. 

During the fiscal year just closed the issues of postage 
stamps, stamped envelopes and postal cards amounted 
in value to $23,837,526.62, an increase of $3,001,046.85, 
or 14.40 per cent. over the previous fiscal year. 

The published reports of a large number of leading 
railway companies in the United States, show a decrease |’ 
for the Sixth month of $449,852 in the gross earnings, 

The foreign imports at the port of New York, for the 
six months ending 6th mo. 30th, were $218,572,998, as 
compared with a total of $221,047,982 in the cor- 
responding period of the year 1873. Therevenue from 
customs at New York for the last six months was $56,- 
887,853, as compared with $61,981,516 for the same 
period. last year. The exports from New York to 
foreign ports, in the half year ending 6th mo. 30th last, 
amounted to $193,050,275, which is $25,743,110 greater 
than in the first half of 1873. 

The rapid increase of population in the State of 
Illinois is shown by the census returns. In 1830 it 
had 157,445 inhabitants; in 1840, 476,183; 1850, 851,- 
470; 1860, 1,711,961; 1870, 2,539,891. In 1874 they 
doubtless number more than three millions. The set- 
tlement of this large and fertile State has been pro- 
moted by its ample railroad facilities, which have been 
extended to nearly every part of the country. 


a man is sanctified, so far is he justified, and 
no farther, for the same that sanctifies a man 
justifies him.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrten.—The Atlantic cable laid in 1866, and which 
for a considerable time had been unserviceable, was re- 
paired on the 14th inst., and is said to be now in per- 
fect working order. 

A serious break occurred in the canal near Glasgow 
on the 15th inst. The waters overflowed the neighbor- 
hood causing damage to the amount of $500,000. 

The Admiralty Court has awarded the owner of the 
steamer Spray $77,000; E. T. Barry $10,000, and the 
Auburn $2500, salvage for towing into port the aban- 
doned French steamship Amerique. 

In the House of Commons the Earl of Caernarvon, 
Colonial Minister, has stated that the government is 
ready to accept the cession of the Fiji Islands, if made 
unconditionally, but sixteen conditions proposed by 
Fiji were not acceptable. ‘The Governor of New South 
Wales had been instructed to submit the views of the 
English government to the king and inhabitants of the 
Fiji Islands. 

The House of Commons has passed a bill abolishing 
church patronage in Scotland. 

An explosion took place in a colliery at Wigan on 
the 18th inst., by which fifteen miners were killed. 

The Queen has sent a message to Parliament asking 
for a grant for her son Leopold, who attained his ma- 
jority several months since. 

London, 7th mo. 20th.—Consols 923. The rate of 
discount in the open market for three months bills is 
2} per cent. per annum, which is } per cent. below the 
Bank of England rate. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 84 a 8}d. 

The French Assembly has rejected a proposal to 
increase the tax on salt, made by Magne, Minister of 
Finance. This caused the resignation of Magne. Four- 
ton, Minister of the Interior, has also resigned. It is 
stated that the latter differed with his colleagues in re- 
gard to the policy determined upon by them of consti- 
tuting a definite government until the expiration of 
MacMahon’s term. 

The Committee of Thirty has reported on the various 
constitutional propositions referred to the committee. 
The report states that the committee recognizes the irre- 
vocability of President MacMahon’s powers, but de- 
clares the septennate merely a peace to parties for seven 
years. The committee decides to set aside Perrier’s 
bill and substitute their own, which consists of six 
clauses. The first maintains the title of President of 
the Republic; second establishes ministerial responsi- 
bility; third confers legislative power upon the two 
Chambers, the appointment of members of the Upper 
House or Senate to be the subject of a future bill. The 
fourth provides that the President alone is authorized 
to dissolve the Lower House, or Chamber of Deputies ; 
fifth prescribes that a Congress of both Chambers shall 
provide for the continuance of the government in case 
Marshal MacMahon dies, resigns or reaches the end of 
his term of office. 

The sixth says that no modification of constitutional 
laws is to be allowed unless first proposed by the Pre- 
sident. It is not believed the plan of the committee 
will be adopted, as it pleases neither Republicans nor 
Legitimists. 

An official note was published in Paris on the 15th 
inst., warning agriculturists and others against emi- 
grating without making inquiry of the administration 
in reference thereto. It is stated in the note that this 
course is taken because a number of emigrants have 
made application to the government for assistance to 
enable them to return to France, having discovered that 
they had been greatly deceived by emigration agents. 

On the 20th the Assembly was notified that the vacan- 
cies in the French Ministry had been filled. There 
are now no Bonapartists in the Cabinet. 

Madrid dispatches say that sickness is prevalent 
among the national troops, causing a delay in active 
operations. Cuenca, 84 miles southeast of Madrid, has 
been attacked by the Carlists. At Puycorda, near the 
base of the Pyrennees, the Carlists suffered a repulse 
and abandoned the siege of the town. The blockade of 
Bilboa by land is complete and stringently maintained 
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WANTED. ‘ 
An unmarried Friend to take the position of Gov 
at Westtown Boarding School, on or before the cle 
the present session, in the 10th month next. 
Apply to 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jerse 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, “a 
Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelph 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term will commence on Fourth-da 
mo. 2nd, 1874. Applications for admissions shou 


addressed to SamvueEL J. GUMMERE, Preside 
Haverford College, Montgomery Co., | 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANI 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelp 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wo! 
tneTon, M. D. ‘ ; 
Applications for the Admission of Patients m: 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bo 
Managers. . 


Marriep, on the 22d of Fifth month, 18 
Friends’ Meeting-house, New Garden, Columbiana 
Ohio, Ex1sHa B. STEER, of Colerain, Belmont Co., 
to ELLEN C. GriBert, of the former place. 


Diep, on the 26th of Sixth month, 1874, Wm 
R. Tatum, in the 63d year of his age, a beloved 
ber of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, N. J. Thi 
the final call came at an unexpected moment, we 
the consoling belief that he was found as one W 
for his Lord. A few weeks previously he rem 
that he had “ a comfortable assurance that if take 
denly all would be well. He was not anxious % 
the time, but would leave it all in the hands © 

Marshall Jewell, the retiring Minister at St. Peters-|Saviour.” He was beloved and respected in a me 
burg, left that city on the 19th on his return to the U.|degree by the community in which his life had 
States to assume the duties of Postmaster General. He| passed. The widow and the orphan ever found i 
expected to sail from Liverpool for New York on the|@ 8ympathising friend. “ Given to hospitality, 
first of Eighth month. house the stranger found a welcome, especial y su 

The interments in Philadelphia for the week ending|had gone forth in the service of their Lord ; ani 
on the 18th inst. numbered 416, including 238 children | every day claims and cares of life were cheerfu a 
under two years. There were 106 deaths of cholera in-|aside to help these on their way. As was justl 
fantum, and 24 marasmus, his funeral, he was “endowed with the gifts of: 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations |4nd quiet spirit, and of christian courtesy, and w 
on the 20th inst. New York.—American gold, 110}. |abled to wear these ornaments to the praise © 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, registered, 116; do. coupons, 118 ;|Giver.” : ; : a 
do. 1868, reg., 116%; coupon, 1172; do. 10-40 5 per|_ —— at the residence of his son-in-law, Jo 
cents, 112 a 1123. Superfine flour, $4.90 a $5.25;|Lupton, Belmont Co., Ohio, on the 27th of | 
State extra, $5.70 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $9.25,|month, 1874, James Sreer, a member and eld 
No. 1 Chicago spring wheat, $1.33; red western, $1.32|Short Creek Monthly and Concord Particular Me 
a $1.33; new do., $1.40. Oats, 634 a 69 cts. Yellow|having nearly completed his ninety-third bi fi 

corn, 80 cts.; white, 88 a 89 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, |dear Friend was concerned to maintain the doe 

17} a 17% cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Supertine|and testimonies of our religious Society, as uphe 
flour, $3 50 a $4; extras, $4 a $4.50; finer brands, $5|early Friends, He appeared entirely aware 
by the Carlist forces. a $9.50. Western red wheat, $1.25 a #1.40; Penn- situation, and conscious until near the close; 

Decrees have been issued in Madrid declaring all|sylvania, $1.40; amber, $1.45 a $1.50; No. 1 spring, |mOt express much, but bore his snfferin 
Spain in a state of siege; sequestrating the property of |$1.30. Rye, $1. Western mixed corn, 82 cts.; yellow, patience and calmness. His friends feel that the 
Carlists whose estates will be sold, liable to heavy pen-|84 cts. Oats, 70a 73 cts. Carolina rice, 8§ a 8} cts, a well-grounded hope that after a long life of u 
alty to the relatives of Republicans slain, and finally | Lard, 11} a 12 cts. Sales of 2600 beef cattle, common, |he has been permitted, throu h the mercy 
creating a special reserve of 120,000 men. Charges of |5 a 5} cts. per lb. gross, and choice 7 a 73 cts. About Christ Jesus, to enter one of the many mani 
sedition or conspiracy against the State will be tried !14,000 sheep sold at 34 a 5} cts. per lb. gross, and 5000 pared for the righteous of all generations, 


